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Within. hours after the 

November 23 earthquake 

W leveled much of southern 

Italy, U.S. Amateur Radio opera- 

tors were asked by the Italian government to help relieve 

the burden on the few telephone lines that were still 
operable in the quake-torn areas. 

Through a special agreement between the U.S. and 
Italy, an emergency communications network was set up 
through which radio amateurs in both countries could 
relay information in and out of the southern provinces 
near Naples, where more than 3,000 persons were dead 
and thousands more were injured or missing. 

As a result, many anxious Italian-Americans, unable to 
get through to Italy to find out if their relatives were 
among the quake’s casualties, sought the help of ham 
radio operators. 


“Are They Alive?” 


For more than two weeks a vintage teletypewriter in 
Montauk, New York pounded away as news about vic- 
tims of the earthquake poured in. Standing by to receive 
the information and then disseminate it to the hundreds 
of concerned relatives in the U.S. were three Amateur 
Radio operators, Marshall Helfand, Murray Baughman 
and Don Patterson, who were helping others find out 
about loved ones in southern Italy. 
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Ham Operators Help Quake Relief Effort; 
Are News Link to Italy for Many in U.S. 


The three amateurs’ role as a news link between Italy 
and the U.S. began the day before Thanksgiving when an 
Italian ham operator radioed Helfand a message from 
American tourists in the province of Avellino — report- 
edly the area hardest hit — who wanted to notify their 
family in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania that they were safe. 

Word soon spread that Helfand and the others were a 
source of information from Italy. In their first week of 
operation, the Montauk amateurs received over 1,000 
requests for news about relatives living in or near the 
ravaged areas. 

When a request came in — sometimes fromas far away 
as California — Helfand contacted his Italian sources. If 
the news was bad, Helfand said, he relayed it to the Red 
Cross rather than notify the family personally. Helfand 
said he did not mind, however, calling back persons with 
good news, such as that the town or province they were 
asking about was not touched by the quake. 


— East Hampton (NY) Star 


Thanksgiving On The Air 


Thanksgiving Day, while millions of others were 
enjoying their holiday feasts, ham radio operator Ubaldo 
DiBenedetto was at his radio, receiving and relaying the 
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Row Perr Ere 


Marshall Helfand, left, with Murray Baughman and Don Patterson, standing at the teletype machine, in their Montauk, New York 
amateur station during the aftermath of the earthquake in southern Italy. The three ham operators were the only source of informa- 


tion for many Italian-Americans concerned about relatives in the quake-torn areas. 


latest information from the areas of southern Italy hit by 
the earthquake. 

DiBenedetto, who left Italy to come to the U.S. in 1948, 
couldn’t change the news coming out of his now ravaged 
homeland, but he did try to help other Italian-Americans 
find out what it was, good or bad. 

The Cohasset, Massachusetts resident said he got on 
the air as soon as he heard about the quake. Using his 
ham radio, DiBenedetto contacted two Italian operators, 
a couple of long-distance friends he has had regular 
contact with in the past, who took time off from their 
own jobs to gather information and radio it to 
DiBenedetto. 

When one of his Italian sources gave him a message 
intended fora particular person in the U.S., said DiBene- 
detto, he relayed it to that person. Other information he 
received was given to the local news media. 

“It was the least | could do,” DiBenedetto said. 

“It is my Italy, and there are people for whom! wanted 
to ease the anxiety.” — The Patriot Ledger, Quincy, MA 


An Early Christmas 


Two years ago, the Sgrosso family of Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts met their relatives in Avellino, Italy for the first 
time. Two months ago, when an earthquake left much of 
the southern Italy countryside in shambles, they thought 
they had lost them. 

But just before Christmas their faith and patience paid 
off when a Bellingham ham radio operator, Frank 
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Jasinski, delivered an early Christmas present in the way 
of good news. 


“They’re okay,” Jasinski. reported. “There was just 
minor house damage.” 

“We were all very relieved,” said Mary Sgrosso. “We 
had no definite news until Frank got through.” 

Mrs. Sgrosso said her family had tried telephoning 
Avellino in attempts to find out how her husband’s rela- 
tives had weathered the earthquake, but had been 
unable to get through. 


Jasinski said he arranged contact with an Italian ama- 
teur in Naples, and within 24 hours, he had news — good 
news. 


“The Sgrossos were overwhelmed that ! was able to 
make contact so quickly,” Jasinski recalled. “They had 
tried every possibility to get information on their uncle 
and friends.” 


Jasinski said that he received numerous requests from 
families in his area seeking information about Italian 
relatives and friends. 

“1 was fairly successful,” he said, adding, “| had no bad 
/news to report.’ 

The Bellingham ham operator said he taped many of 
the conversations he had over the air with Italian 
operators. 


One report said, “Family okay. Big damage to house. 
Looking for news from the USA.” 
— Marcia Boundy, Framingham (MA) Middlesex Neves 


Exxon employees have 
extra “ears” ready for an 
wy” emergency. 

Those ears belong to the mem- 
bers of the Exxon Amateur Radio Society (EARS), a group 
of ham radio operators who maintain an emergency- 
contact network with one another throughout the 
country. 

“We’re ready to help anywhere during an emer- 
gency, says Lee Spencer, president of the EARS chapter 
in Houston. Spencer is a telecommunications technician 
at Exxon USA headquarters. 

In addition to providing emergency backup to the 
company’s own communications system, EARS also 
relays messages for civil authorities and for concerned 
relatives during hurricanes and tornadoes. 

When Hurricane Allen was barreling toward the Texas 
coast last summer, EARS members stayed on the alert all 
weekend. Happily, Allen’s fury was less than expected 
and EARS’ help wasn’t needed. 

The need for an emergency communication system 
was demonstrated by Hurricane Celia, which ravaged 
the Corpus Christi area in 1970 — two years before EARS 
was Chartered. 


C. Frank Gilmore has felt how 
cold the Russian winter winds 
can blow across Poland — from this home in Clever, 
Missouri. 

Gilmore, an Amateur Radio operator, tried for weeks 
to contact a friend in Warsaw, Poland. He has talked with 
his Polish friend for five years via short-wave radio, but 
recent unrest in that country has prevented his friend 
from answering him. 

It was only recently that Gilmore was able to talk with 
his friend, but the tension controlled the conversation. 

“We talked for only about 10 or 15 minutes,” Gilmore 
said. “He said everyone there is sitting around, waiting. 
They're just expecting the roof of life to cave in on them 
— and that’s just how he sounded.” 

The friend (whom Gilmore asked not to be named) 
avoided questions on censorship and Soviet monitoring 
of mail and short-wave transmitting, Gilmore said. 

Gilmore said his friend described Warsaw as a city 
almost void of nighttime activity. 

“There’s hardly any civilian traffic moving in the 
night,” he said. “It’s like the country has come to a 
standstill.” 


Radio Amateur Told 


Exxon Hams Perk Up “EARS” 


Celia wiped out the area’s communications, including 
Exxon’s microwave and telephone system. The hurricane 
left a frightening and dangerous silence. 

Several Exxon amateur radio operators set up radio 
links between Houston and Corpus Christi. One of the 
Houston-based hams “patched”’ his station through the 
phone system into the Exxon building so that aid to 
Exxon and its employees in Corpus could be arranged 
directly. 

That ham network, the only communication link 
Exxon had into the area for several days, was the begin- 
ning of EARS. 

But not all EARS contacts are in emergencies. “Hams 
just love to talk,” Spencer says. 

Whomever they re talking with, EARS members love 
to yak about everything from sports to the meaning of 
“ham.” (Not even hams can explain it.) 

But behind the palaver is the knowledge that an emer- 
gency could make small-talk suddenly turn very 
important. 

When another disaster strikes, Exxon’s extra EARS will 
be listening. 


—Courtesy Exxon Company, USA 


of Bleak Christmas in Poland 


Gilmore, a former Clever police chief, remembers 
when at age 15 he talked with Budapest ham operators 
just before the Russian invasion of Hungary in 1956. 

“It just left me with a real anxious feeling about those 
people,’ Gilmore recalled. “It was a feeling of hopeless- 
ness ... It-was really chilling to hear from them.” 

Gilmore, who described his friend as usually “a very 
happy-go-lucky guy,’ said, “He was extremely 
depressed. It bugged me, the tone of his voice and the 
things he said.” 

“Whenever | mentioned Christmas, he said there will 
be no Christmas in Warsaw.” 


— Springfield (MI) Daily News 


WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE AMATEUR 
RADIO SERVICE? Contact Perry Williams, ARRL’s 


Washington Area Coordinator, and arrange for a 
personal visit by calling (202) 296-9107. 
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ALONG 
LE AGE 


LINES 


The new administration has promised a wealth of cuts 
in federal spending. One way it says it will do this is by 
deregulating many of the services that federal agencies 
now regulate; thereby cutting the government's costs of 
administering them. 

It is not yet clear, however, how great a part deregula- 
tion will play in the new administration’s fiscal plans, or 
what federal agencies will be affected. What should be 
evident, though, is that deregulation, while it has some 
redeeming points, is not a’ universal cure for all of 
government’s fiscal ills. 

To be sure, deregulation should be dispensed in pre- 
scribed doses, after careful and thorough examination, to 
only those agencies — or programs — where a reduction 
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in federal involvement would be in the public’s best 
interests. 

The Federal Communications Commission, because it 
is a regulatory agency, is likely to be affected by the 
proposed cuts. As a result, the many services which the 
FCC regulates are sure to feel the reverberations of a 
Commission shake-up. 


One of these is the Amateur Radio Service, which falls 
under the auspices of the FCC’s Private Radio Bureau. 
Cuts in FCC’s staff or operating budget, for instance, 
could seriously impair the Commission’s ability to 
enforce even the very basic regulations governing the 
services under its jurisdiction. For the Amateur Radio 
Service, a likely side effect would be an escalation in the 
misuse of the amateur bands by unlicensed operators. 


Indeed, some FCC staffers have already expressed 
concern over their agency’s ability to handle the present 
level of violations, much less an increase in illegal opera- 
tions on the air waves. And amateurs, who pride them- 
selves on being self-policing, do not have the 
enforcement powers of the FCC, which has the authority 
to suspend or revoke licenses and levy fines. 


Deregulation, as a part of amore comprehensive fiscal 
program, may very well prove a viable means to limit 
federal spending. But like so many ill-conceived diet 
plans, it might take the food away, but not the appetite. 
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